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Abstract 

Theoretically, beliefs about English language learning have a psychological factor, such as predicting the rate of 
success or failure among learners in the classroom context. However, learners with different levels of language 
proficiency may perceive such beliefs in a different way, which may lead to the development of special needs, in 
terms of emphasizing their sustainable language development. The present study aims a) to investigate 
self-reported beliefs about English language learning among both low and high proficiency Thai students in 
university-level Foundation English courses, b) to identify the most prevalent affirmative beliefs among both 
student groups, and c) to identify the similarities and differences in their beliefs. The findings revealed that for 
low-proficiency students, vocabulary was an essential aspect of English language learning, while for 
high-proficiency students, regular practice was the key to their success. They also believed that anybody could 
speak English, when given the opportunity to practice speaking. The most prevalent affirmative beliefs among 
both sets of students were a) that anybody can speak English if given the opportunity and the time to practice, b) 
studying in a country where English is spoken as a native language will increase their language proficiency, and 
c) they want access to information resources in English. There were ten major differences between their beliefs 
(i.e. to learn English well, one must know at least one other foreign language, and be good at mathematics and 
sciences). Such findings would be a valuable resource to assist in the redesigning of English language courses, 
especially general English at the tertiary level, for learners with different levels of language proficiency. 

Keywords: beliefs about language learning, English language proficiency, Thai EFL learners 

1. Introduction 

The need for international communication is constantly on the increase, and people need a common language in 
order to effectively communicate with one another in the academic, professional, and social context. Many 
languages (i.e. English, French, Chinese, and Japanese) are used for cross-border communication between 
people from various countries in the globalized era. Of all of these languages, it is clear that English is the most 
commonly used language for such communication (Kitao, 1996; Pollap, 2010). 

In an academic setting, the language is the primary foreign language that students are required to learn in most 
non-English-speaking nations (i.e. Thailand, China, Japan, and many others). However, the English language 
proficiency levels of these students are unsatisfactory, particularly Thai students. Despite studying English as 
their first foreign language from the elementary level, and as a compulsory subject in the regular Thai school 
system, their language proficiency level has been reported as lower than that of their counterparts in other 
South-East Asian countries, including Malaysia, the Philippines, and Singapore (Test and score data summary 
for TOEFL iBT® test, 2013; Mitchell, 2013; Wiriyachitra, 2002). 

Thus, various studies were conducted in order to identify the causes of this problem at all levels of the 
educational system, including the tertiary level, and to enhance the learning abilities of the students, such as an 
investigation into English learning and teaching techniques, English learning strategies, and addressing schemata 
in English learning. One of the research areas that tend to help scholars identify these causes are beliefs about 
language learning. Many researchers have established the direct effect of such beliefs on a student’s performance 
in classroom context, and such beliefs are also correlated with motivation, autonomy, learning strategy use, 
experience, and anxiety (Abdolahzadeh & Nia, 2014; Horwitz, 1999; Mohibi & Khodadady, 2011; Peacock, 
2001; Trinder, 2013). In other words, the rate of success or failure when learning a foreign language is basically 
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determined by individual beliefs. Even though studies on the beliefs of learners regarding English language 
learning, and their relationship with a number of variables have been conducted, the differentiation of such 
beliefs among students with different levels of language proficiency has yet to be found, especially in the Thai 
tertiary education system. Such a study would provide tremendous advantages for all stakeholders, as it would 
identify specific, insightful evidence for the improvement of language courses. Therefore, this study aims to 
investigate self-reported beliefs regarding English language learning among low and high proficiency students, 
to identify the most prevalent affirmative or positive beliefs among both low and high proficiency students, and 
identify the similarities and differences between the beliefs of both sets of students. 

2. Literature Review 

2.1 English as a Foreign Language Instruction in Thailand 

English is widely regarded as the language for international communication in the institutional and 
non-institutional contexts, and is taught as a foreign language for the purpose of achieving communicative goals. 
The Thai government has taken a more active role in enhancing the development of English language 
proficiency. The government also announced that Thai students are required to learn English from Grade 1 
onwards (Khamkhien, 2010). As a result of this announcement, students will study English for ten years before 
studying it at the tertiary level, where English is a compulsory subject for the first two years. 

Moreover, becoming part of the ASEAN Economic Community (AEC) in 2015 has emphasized a major role of 
English as a working language in the region for Thai educational system. Therefore, well-designed language 
courses are required to prepare the future workforce to be at least competent communicators in English, or 
ideally, develop an even higher level of language proficiency. According to the test data regarding performance 
levels on the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) in 2013, the English proficiency of Thai students 
is lower than that of other ASEAN countries. Thailand was ranked eighth out of ten countries, while Singapore, 
Malaysia, and the Philippines achieved the highest English proficiency levels (Test and score data summary for 
TOEFL iBT® test, 2013). 

Some of the factors leading to unsuccessful English proficiency development, and failure in terms of teaching 
include factors such as the overemphasis placed on writing lessons, and insufficient use of or exposure to 
English used in real-life situations (Noom-ura, 2013). In addition, educators stated that many Thai students 
learned English by memorizing vocabulary and grammar rules. English language teachers in Thailand also paid 
too much attention to vocabulary and grammar instructions (Adam, 2011; Nguyen, 2005). Most of these students 
learned foreign languages by memorizing vocabulary and grammar rules for the sole purpose of passing exams 
(Adam, 2011; Nguyen, 2005). Thus, their learning style can be compared to the subjects of Peacock’s (2001) 
study; the population of trainee ESL teachers who also reported that language learning is primarily concerned 
with vocabulary, grammar acquisition and mastery. 

From the perspective of the students, the factors leading to their failure to learn English include a lack of 
sufficient practice, a lack of exposure to English outside the classroom, a poor knowledge of English, and a lack 
of skills (Kaewmala, 2012; Noom-ura, 2013). Thai students may have the desire to improve their communicative 
skills; however, one of the most significant problems faced by Thai students is a lack of opportunity to practice 
these skills in their daily lives (Adam, 2011; Biyaem, 1997). 

Therefore, the enhancement of communicative skills should be based on real-life situations, and the speaking 
practice and activities provided for the students should prepare them for everyday, real-life communication with 
foreigners (Kayi, 2006). Apparently, in the globalized era, a good knowledge of English also keeps the students 
up to date with modern information resources, such as the internet (Khunsamrong, 2010; Somdee & 
Suppasetseree, 2013). 

2.2 Self-Perception in Language Learning 

The self-perceptions of students regarding language learning is another key factor in successful language 
learning, which is concerned with both personal judgments, and based on the performance levels of the students 
in course activities. According to the findings of theorists specializing in self-perception (Bandura, 1977; Shuck, 
1997, Weiner, 1976), people have the potential to achieve their goals, and their positive or negative thoughts can 
be seen to lead to either success or failure. A positive self-perception can lead to positive results, such as success 
in language learning, as well as influencing the decision of the students in terms of engaging in class activities. 
Students obviously perform voluntarily and willingly in activities that they consider themselves capable of; on 
the other hand, they tend to avoid participating in those they believe to be beyond their ability. The theorists in 
this field revealed that the self-belief of students plays an important role in their actions, motivation, and 
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achievement (Hsieh & Kang, 2010). Ariogul, Unal, and Onursal (2009) confirm that high-proficiency students 
tend to be more motivated and confident about using English language than low-proficiency students. 

There are sample studies in the field of investigating the beliefs of students regarding language learning, and 
using the support of self-perception theory to collect the data. Jernigan (2011) investigated Portuguese as 
Foreign Language students regarding their goals in terms of achievement, motivation, and expectation. It was 
found that the ideas the students had regarding language achievement impacted the relationship between goal 
achievement, motivation, and self-determination. The students who reported negative perceptions tended to have 
lower motivation levels; however, surprisingly, another group of students who reported themselves as being poor 
language learners were motivated to push themselves harder in order to achieve their goals. In another view, 
Mori (1999) found that students who claimed that they were highly capable tended to be more successful than 
students who saw themselves as being less capable. However, Mori added that students with lower ability levels 
can compensate for their limited abilities with positive beliefs and strive to achieve their language learning goals. 

A number of studies have revealed the way in which self-perception influences such factors as the learning styles 
of students, as well as their expectations, choice of tasks, performance levels, and attitudes or beliefs regarding 
how the language should be both learned and taught. These judgments may help students to self-monitor their 
own capacity to learn a language. As a result, they can design their study plan more accurately, and they will 
know what to study, how much effort they will need to expend, and how long it will take them to overcome 
obstacles (Bandura & Schunk, 1981; Hsieh & Kang, 2010; Mori, 1999; Weiner, 1985). 

2.3 Beliefs about Language Learning 

Among scholars in the field of second language acquisition, the definition of beliefs about language learning has 
been provided to pinpoint the key function and impact on learning any language. Bernat and Gvozdenko (2005), 
defined beliefs, adopted from Fishbein and Ajzen (1975), Ajzen (1988) as “a central construct in every discipline 
that deals with human behavior and learning” (p. 1). Richardson (1996) described beliefs as “psychologically held 
understandings, premises, or propositions about the world that are felt to be true” (p. 103). In a classroom context, 
Pajares (1992) made a distinction between knowledge and beliefs by claiming that “belief is based on evaluation 
and judgment; knowledge is based on objective fact.” Abdolahzadeh and Nia (2014), drawing from White (1999), 
noted that “language learners’ expectations are developed prior to their experiences, and are also influenced and 
shaped by their beliefs.” Moreover, the students’ beliefs influenced their performances and experiences with 
language learning. The identifications of the beliefs of students also has the potential to better understand their 
approaches to language, as well as providing language teachers with ideas to find more effective methods of 
language instruction (Horwitz, 1999). 

Previous studies have been conducted to confirm the role of self-belief in language learning, but the number of 
studies in this field climbed dramatically following Horwitz’s pioneering study. Horwitz (1985) investigated the 
beliefs of trainee foreign language teachers regarding language learning via the 34-item Beliefs about Language 
Learning Inventory (BALLI) self-report questionnaire. However, in this study, Horwitz did not reveal the results 
of the questionnaire, because her intention was to indicate whether or not the BALLI questionnaire was useful 
for trainees, for example, the influence of their beliefs on their future performances as language teachers. 

Nevertheless, following Horwitz’s early study on this topic, theorists continue to conduct studies on the 
influence of self-belief on language learning, especially in terms of learning English as Foreign Language (EFL). 
Peacock (2001) conducted a study to investigate changes in the beliefs of trainee English as a Second Language 
(ESL) teachers regarding second language learning through a learner self-report questionnaire based on 
Horwitz’s BALLI model. The participants believed that second language acquisition was based on their 
knowledge of grammar and vocabulary acquisition, and that those who could speak more than one language 
were considered to be very intelligent. This led to the conclusion that such beliefs could influence lesson plans, 
classroom activities, and the choice of learning materials. As a result of such a belief, a teacher could pay too 
much attention to vocabulary and grammar. Besides which, the belief that those who can speak more than one 
language are very intelligent may also result in a bias. They should also be aware of the potential bias of such 
beliefs when they evaluate their future students. 

More recently, Mohibi and Khodadady (2011) investigated the beliefs of university students regarding language 
learning via BALLI’s model. The study indicated that the students believed that learning English in a native 
English speaking country was preferential, and that anybody has the ability to learn to speak English. Therefore, 
language teachers should be aware of the beliefs of students regarding language learning, as well as their own, in 
order to allow their students to become more proficient language learners. In an another context, Ariogul, Unal, 
and Onursal (2009) investigated the differences and similarities between the beliefs of English, German, and 
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French second language students with regard to language learning, via BALLI’s questionnaire. It was found that 
French students tended to be more motivated, and had more confidence about learning and speaking a second 
language than any of the other groups. It was also found that the French students had higher levels of 
achievement in language learning than any of the other groups. Therefore, affirmative beliefs or positive thinking 
could be considered one of the keys to the successful acquisition of a foreign language. 

In Thailand, there have been several previous studies concerning beliefs in language learning conducted by Thai 
educators. Vibulphol (2004) investigated the beliefs of Thai pre-service EFL teachers regarding language 
learning during their years of teaching practice. It was found that prior to this period, most of the participants 
reported the belief that everyone has the ability to learn English; that speaking skills are easier to learn than other 
skills, that anyone can achieve English fluency in five years, and that knowledge of English grammar, 
vocabulary, and culture are also key factors to success. Subsequently, after years of teaching practice, there were 
three aspects which had changed significantly. More of the participants had increased confidence regarding their 
English ability, and were more concerned with English pronunciation, while fewer participants felt that English 
was important for further study. More recently, Suwanarak (2012) looked at the role of self-perception in 
English language learning among Thai Master’s degree students. The results indicated that many students 
evaluated themselves as failures in language learning, while a lower percentage rated themselves as having a 
higher level of English proficiency, and reported the frequent use of English language learning strategies. It was 
also discovered that the motivation levels of students can be related to their use of strategy. The consistent 
findings of Howchatturat and Jaturapitakkul (2011) revealed that Thai undergraduate students self-reported their 
belief that language difficulties, motivation, and instructional methods had the greatest impact on their success. 
The correlation between the motivational beliefs of students, and the difficulties with language that they 
experienced had an impact on their use of strategy. In another study, Fujiwara (2014) produced a research paper 
entitled: “Language Learning Beliefs of Thai EFL University Students: Dimensional Structure and Cultural 
Variation”, which demonstrated that the past learning experience of an individual influences the development 
and formation of their use of strategies, as well as their cultural background. 

3. Methods 

3.1 Research Questions 

According to the literature review and statement of the problem, the researchers made an effort to answer the 
following research questions: a) What did the low-proficiency students report as their beliefs regarding English 
language learning? b) What did the high-proficiency students report as their beliefs regarding English language 
learning? c) What were the most prevalent affirmative or positive beliefs about English language learning among 
both low and high proficiency students? and d) what were the differences and similarities between the beliefs of 
both low and high proficiency students regarding English language learning? 

3.2 Participants 

The total population of the study consisted of 4,140 students, and was composed of a low proficiency group 
(Group 1) and a high proficiency group (Group 2). In the former group, the students were enrolled in an 
intermediate-level English course, while the students in the latter group were in an upper-intermediate level 
English course. Through the use of the random sampling technique, the participants consisted of 495 students, 
with 252 in Group 1, and 243 in Group 2. The mean age of both groups were the same, at 19 years of age, and 
the mean amount of time spent learning the language was also the same, at 13 years. The rest of the data, which 
included aspects including field of study and gender, are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Participant information 



Group 1 (Low proficiency) 

Group 2 (High proficiency) 


N 

(%) 

N 

(%) 

Field of study 

Social Sciences & Humanities 

89 

35.30 

92 

37.90 

Health Sciences 

77 

30.60 

118 

48.60 

Science & Technology 

Gender 

86 

34.10 

33 

13.60 

Female 

164 

65.10 

155 

63.80 

Male 

88 

34.90 

88 

36.20 
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3.3 Instrument 

The questionnaire used in this study was comprised of two parts: a) demographic information, which was also 
used to obtain information about age, gender, and the number of years spent studying English, and b) a modified, 
33-item version of the ‘Beliefs about Language Learning Inventory’ or BALLI model provided by Horwitz 
(1987). The modified version of the BALLI questionnaire was used to measure a student’s beliefs about learning 
English as a Foreign Language. The self-report questionnaire was in the five-point Likert Scale format, ranging 
from one (Strongly Disagree) to five (Strongly Agree). However, the questionnaire was limited to five factors 
related to the beliefs of the students: a) the difficulties of language learning, b) an aptitude for foreign languages, 
c) the nature of language learning, d) learning and communication strategies, and d) motivations and 
expectations. 

The questionnaire was translated independently into Thai by two Thai English linguists. As the English 
proficiency levels of the participants were at various levels, the questionnaire was therefore translated into Thai 
to ensure that all of the participants completely understood all of the questions. Translation experts, statistics 
experts, and psychologists were also asked to check the appropriateness of the test content validity, based on the 
Item Objective Congruence (IOC) Index. 

3.4 Data Collection Procedures 

The data in this study were collected during the second semester of the 2013 academic year. Letters were sent to 
selected faculties to request permission to collect data from their students. Prior to data collection, the 
participants were asked if they were willing to participate in this study. After that, the modified version of 
Students’ Beliefs about Learning English as a Foreign Language Questionnaire was administered to the willing 
participants. 

3.5 Data Analysis 

The data was analyzed with regard to the research questions. The descriptive statistics of means, standard 
deviations, and frequencies were used as data from the demographic information, and the modified version of the 
BALLI questionnaire. 

4. Results 

In this section, the quantitative data about the beliefs of Thai students regarding the English language are 
reported in accordance with the research questions, as follows: 

4.1 Beliefs about English Language Learning among Low-Proficiency Students 


Table 2. Beliefs about English language learning reported by low-proficiency students 


Beliefs about English language learning 

M 

S.D. 

Level of 
Agreement 

Ranking 

1 

I think that learning English most effectively is achieved by students 
under the age of 20. 

3.52 

1.088 

Agree 

16 

2 

I think that everybody has their own ability level in terms of learning 
English. 

3.59 

.967 

Agree 

15 

1. 

I think that Thai people can learn English as well as other non-native 

2.80 

.925 

Somewhat 

29 

D 

English speakers. 

agree 

4 

I think that to learn English well, we should know at least one other 
foreign language. 

2.81 

1.041 

Somewhat 

agree 

28 

5 

I think that learners who are good at Mathematics and Sciences tend 
to learn English well. 

2.63 

1.025 

Somewhat 

agree 

30 

6 

I think that people who are multilingual are intelligent. 

3.83 

1.101 

Agree 

11 

7 

I think that anybody can speak English when they have the 

4.18 

.999 

Agree 

2* 


opportunity to use it and the time to practice it. 


8 

I think that English is easier to learn in comparison to other foreign 
languages. 

3.52 

.948 

Agree 

16 

Q 

I think that I can understand English better in comparison to other 

3.31 

.990 

Somewhat 

21 


foreign languages. 

agree 

10 

I think that I can speak English better in comparison to other foreign 

3.23 

1.004 

Somewhat 

23 

languages. 

agree 


5 
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Table 2. Beliefs about English language learning reported by low-proficiency students (continued) 

Beliefs about English language learning 

M 

S.D. 

Level of 
Agreement 

Ranking 

11 

I think that I can read in English better in comparison to other 
foreign languages. 

3.44 

.998 

Agree 

19 

12 

I think that I can write English better compared to other foreign 
languages. 

3.30 

.989 

Agree 

22 

13 

I think that Thai people can learn English better compared to foreign 

2.94 

.902 

Somewhat 

26 

languages, as the structure of English and Thai are similar. 

agree 

14 

I think that an awareness of the culture of foreign countries will help 
people learn foreign languages. 

3.49 

.830 

Agree 

17 

15 

I think that studying in a country where English is spoken as a native 
language will increase one’s ability to learn English. 

3.99 

1.095 

Agree 

4 * 

16 

I think that vocabulary is essential to learn English. 

4.21 

1.060 

Strongly 

agree 

i* 

17 

I think that grammar is essential to learn English. 

3.64 

.970 

Agree 

13 

18 

I think that we should translate from English into Thai when we 
learn English. 

2.84 

.912 

Somewhat 

agree 

27 

19 

I think that practice is necessary for learning English to be used in 
real communicative situations. 

4.18 

1.099 

Agree 

2* 

20 

I think that as a beginner, we should not be afraid of making some 
grammatical mistakes when speaking. 

3.77 

.960 

Agree 

12 

21 

I think that when I meet foreigners, I woidd like to practice speaking 
English with them. 

3.41 

.977 

Agree 

20 

22 

I think that when we read and listen to English, and find some 
difficult vocabulary, we should guess its meaning from the context. 

3.63 

.963 

Agree 

14 

23 

I think that regular practice will help people learn English better. 

4.18 

.988 

Agree 

2* 

24. 

I think that I am not embarrassed when I speak English in front of 

3.22 

.913 

Somewhat 

24 

other people. 

agree 

25 

I think that when I pronounce English incorrectly, it will be difficult 

3.05 

.989 

Somewhat 

25 

to solve this problem. 

agree 

26 

I think that listening to native pronunciation from songs or movies 

3.91 

1.062 

Agree 

7 * 

will improve my speaking and listening abilities. 


27 

I think that I am not embarrassed when I speak English in front of 
other people. 

3.45 

1.042 

Agree 

18 

28 

I think that I have to learn English because I have to communicate 
with foreigners. 

3.85 

.962 

Agree 

9 * 

29 

I think that 1 want to have foreign friends to communicate in English 
with. 

3.84 

1.034 

Agree 

10* 

30 

I think that I want to learn English because I need to access 
information worldwide. 

3.88 

.983 

Agree 

8 * 

31 

I think that English is essential for postgraduate education. 

3.97 

1.160 

Agree 

5* 

32 

I think that high English abilities will help me to get a better job. 

4.13 

1.078 

Agree 

3* 

33 

I think that enhanced English language abilities will become more 
recognized in our society. 

3.96 

1.095 

Agree 

6 * 

Beliefs about English language learning 

3.57 

.509 

Agree 



According to Table 2, the low-proficiency students in this study agreed with the overall beliefs about English 
language learning (M = 3.57). With regard to individual items, the students strongly agreed that learning English 
vocabulary was essential for them (1 st ranking = 4.21). They thought that anybody could speak English given the 
opportunity and time to practice, and that practice is necessary to learn the type of English used in real, 
communicative situations, and that regular practice will also help learners to acquire the language (2 nd ranking, 
M= 4.18). In addition, having strong English abilities was believed to assist those students in getting a better job 
(3 ld ranking, M = 4.13), studying in countries where English is spoken as a native language, such as the US, the 
UK, and Australia, will enhance the development of their English abilities (4 th ranking, M = 3.99). For 
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low-proficiency students, English is essential in order continue to postgraduate education (5 th ranking, M= 3.97). 
4.2 Beliefs about English Language Learning among High-Proficiency Students 


Table 3. Beliefs about English language learning reported by high-proficiency students 


Beliefs about English language learning 


M 


S.D. 


Level of 
Agreement 


Ranking 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 


I think that learning English most effectively is achieved by students 
under the age of 20 . 

I think that everybody has their own ability level in terms of learning 
English. 

I think that Thai people can leam English as well as other non-native 
English speakers. 

I think that to learn English well, we should know at least one other 
foreign language. 

I think that learners who are good at Mathematics and Sciences tend to 
learn English well. 

I think that people who are multilingual are intelligent. 

I think that anybody can speak English when they have the opportunity 
to use it and the time to practice it. 

I think that English is easier to learn in comparison to other foreign 
languages. 

I think that I can understand English better in comparison to other 
foreign languages. 

I think that I can speak English better in comparison to other foreign 
languages. 

I think that I can read in English better in comparison to other foreign 
languages. 

I think that I can write English better compared to other foreign 
languages. 

I think that Thai people can learn English better compared to foreign 
languages, as the structure of English and Thai are similar. 

I think that an awareness of the culture of foreign countries will help 
people learn foreign languages. 

I think that studying in a country where English is spoken as a native 
language will increase one’s ability to learn English. 


16 I think that vocabulary is essential to learn English. 


17 I think that grammar is essential to leam English. 

. „ I think that we should translate from English into Thai when we learn 
English. 

1 g I think that practice is necessary for learning English to be used in real 
communicative situations. 

I think that as a beginner, we should not be afraid of making some 
grammatical mistakes when speaking. 

21 I think that when I meet foreigners, 1 like to practice speaking English 
with them. 


I think that when we read and listen to English, and find some difficult 
vocabulary, we should guess its meaning from the context. 


23 I think that regular practice will help people learn English better. 


1 think that I am not embarrassed when I speak English in front of other 
people. 

I think that when I pronounce English incorrectly, it will be difficult to 
solve this problem. 


3.54 

1.147 

Agree 

23 

3.62 

.982 

Agree 

22 

2.76 

.910 

Somewhat 

agree 

27 

2.39 

1.086 

Disagree 

30 

2.54 

1.021 

Disagree 

29 

4.01 

.981 

Agree 

9 * 

4.35 

.870 

Strongly 

agree 

2 * 

3.68 

1.052 

Agree 

19 

3.85 

1.037 

Agree 

15 

3.70 

1.092 

Agree 

18 

3.90 

1.052 

Agree 

12 

3.77 

1.022 

Agree 

16 

2.63 

.9500 

Somewhat 

agree 

28 

3.64 

.914 

Agree 

20 

4.29 

.881 

Strongly 

agree 

4 * 

4.29 

.849 

Strongly 

agree 

4 * 

3.74 

.929 

Agree 

17 

3.00 

1.027 

Somewhat 

agree 

26 

4.46 

.896 

Strongly 

agree 

1 * 

3.86 

1.007 

Agree 

14 

3.42 

1.067 

Agree 

24 

3.88 

.995 

Agree 

13 

4.34 

.937 

Strongly 

agree 

3* 

3.28 

1.026 

Somewhat 

agree 

25 

3.00 

1.054 

Somewhat 

agree 

26 
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Table 3. Beliefs about English language learning reported by high-proficiency students (continued) 


Beliefs about English language learning 


I think that listening to native pronunciation from songs or movies will 
improve my speaking and listening abilities. 

I think that I am not embarrassed when I speak English in front of other 
people. 

, 0 I think that I have to learn English because 1 have to communicate with 

ZO - 

foreigners. 

9Q I think that I want to have foreign friends to communicate in English 
with. 


30 


I think that I want to learn English because I need to access information 


worldwide. 

31 1 think that English is essential for postgraduate education. 


32 1 think that high English abilities will help me to get a better job. 

I think that enhanced English language abilities will become more 
recognized in our society. 

Beliefs about English language learning 


M 

S.D. 

Level of 
Agreement 

Ranking 

4.26 

.891 

Strongly 

agree 

5* 

3.63 

1.147 

Agree 

21 

3.98 

.989 

Agree 

10 * 

3.95 

1.023 

Agree 

11 

4.02 

.929 

Agree 

8 * 

4.25 

.973 

Strongly 

agree 

6 * 

4.29 

.923 

Strongly 

agree 

4 * 

4.07 

.938 

Agree 

7* 

3.71 

.496 

Agree 



In the table above, the results of the high-proficiency group revealed that their overall beliefs about English 
language learning were mostly positive (M = 3.71). For separated items, they strongly believed that practice is 
necessary in order to learn English for use in real-life communicative situations (1 st ranking, M = 4.46). In the 
second ranking, the opportunity to practice and use English correctly was highly regarded, as the students 
believed that this would enable anyone to speak the language (M= 4.35), and that if students regularly practiced 
the language, their abilities would develop more quickly (3 ld ranking, M = 4.34). Besides, they also strongly 
agreed that studying in a native English speaking country would enhance their language abilities, that vocabulary 
acquisition was necessary for them to learn English, and that a high level of English abilities would help then get 
a better job (4 th ranking, M = 4.29). They also strongly agreed that in order to improve their speaking and 
listening abilities, they had to listen to native pronunciation from songs or movies [M= 4.26). 

4.3 The Most Positive Beliefs about English Language Learning among the Two Groups 


Table 4. A comparison of the top-ten affirmative beliefs about English language learning reported by both 
groups 


Ranking 

Beliefs about English Language Learning 



Item Low proficiency 

Item High proficiency 

1 

16. 

I think that vocabulary is essential to 
learning English. 

19. 

I think that practice is necessary for learning 
English to be used in real communicative 
situations. 

2 

7. 

I think that anybody can speak English 
when they have the opportunity to use it 
and the time to practice it. 

7. 

I think that anybody can speak English when 
they have the opportunity to use it and the 
time to practice it. 


19. 

I think that practice is necessary for 
learning English to be used in real 
communicative situations. 




23. 

I think that regular practice will help me to 
learn English better. 



3 

32. 

1 think that a high level of English abilities 
will help me to get a better job. 

23. 

I think that regular practice will help me to 
learn English better. 

4 

15. 

1 think that studying in a country where 
English is spoken as a native language will 
increase one’s ability to learn English. 

15. 

I think that studying in a country where 
English is spoken as a native language will 
increase one’s ability to learn English. 
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Table 4. A comparison of the top-ten affirmative beliefs about English language learning reported by both 
groups (continued) 


5 

6 

7 


9 

10 


16. 


32. 


I think that English is essential for 
postgraduate education. 


33. 


26. 


30. 


28. 


29. 


I think that enhanced English language 
abilities will become more recognized in 
our society. 

I think that listening to native 
pronunciation from songs or movies will 
improve my speaking and listening 
abilities. 

I think that I want to learn English because 
I need to access information worldwide. 

I think that I have to learn English because 
I have to communicate with foreigners. 

I think that I want to have foreign friends to 
communicate in English with. 


31. 


33. 


30. 


6 . 


28. 


I think that vocabulary is essential to learn 
English. 

I think that a high level of English abilities 
will help me to get a better job. 

I think that listening to native pronunciation 
from songs or movies will improve my 
speaking and listening abilities. 

I think that English is essential for 
postgraduate education. 

I think that enhanced English language 
abilities will become more recognized in our 
society. 

I think that I want to learn English because I 
need to access information worldwide 
I think that people who are multilingual are 
intelligent. 

I think that I have to learn English, because I 
have to communicate with foreigners. 


In Table 4, the top-ten affirmative beliefs about English language learning among the two groups were compared. 
It can be clearly seen that the beliefs of both groups in terms of items 7, 15, and 30 were ranked similarly, 2 nd , 4 th , 
and 8 lh respectively. Even though the other rankings were identified with different items, those items were 
actually the same (items 16, 19, 23, 26, 28, 31, 32, and 33), with the exception of items 6 and 29. 

4.4 Different Beliefs about English Language Learning among Low and High-Proficiency Students 


Table 5. A comparison of the different beliefs about English language learning among these two groups 

Low proficiency High 
(LP) proficiency (HP) 


Beliefs about English language learning 


M 


Level of 
Agreement 


M 


Level of 
Agreement 


Remarks 


4 

5 
7 

9 

10 

15 

19 

23 

26 


I think that to learn English well, we should know at least 
one other foreign language. 

I think that learners who are good at Mathematics and 
Sciences tend to learn English well. 

I think that anybody can speak English when they have the 
opportunity to use it and the time to practice it. 

I think that I can understand English better in comparison to 
other foreign languages. 

I think that I can speak English better in comparison to 
other foreign languages. 

I think that studying in a country where English is spoken 
as a native language will increase one’s ability to learn 
English. 

I think that practice is necessary for learning English to be 
used in real communicative situations. 

I think that regular practice will help me to learn English 
better. 

I think that listening to native pronunciation from songs or 
movies will improve my speaking and listening abilities. 


31 1 think that English is essential for postgraduate education. 3.97 Agree 


2.81 

Somewhat 

agree 

2.39 

Disagree 

LP > HP 

2.63 

Somewhat 

agree 

2.54 

Disagree 

LP > HP 

4.18 

Agree 

4.35 

Strongly 

agree 

HP > LP 

3.31 

Somewhat 

agree 

3.85 

Agree 

HP > LP 

3.23 

Somewhat 

agree 

3.70 

Agree 

HP > LP 

3.99 

Agree 

4.29 

Strongly 

agree 

HP > LP 

4.18 

Agree 

4.46 

Strongly 

agree 

HP > LP 

4.18 

Agree 

4.34 

Strongly 

agree 

HP > LP 

3.91 

Agree 

4.26 

Strongly 

agree 

HP > LP 

3.97 

Agree 

4.25 

Strongly 

agree 

HP > LP 
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Regarding the results in Table 5, the different beliefs about English language learning among low and 
high-proficiency students were presented. Out of 33 items, there were 10 beliefs which the students ranked at 
different levels. The low-proficiency students agreed more with item 4 (i.e., they should know at least one 
foreign language to learn English well) and item 5 (i.e., learners who are good at Mathematics and Sciences tend 
to learn English well). On the other hand, the high-proficiency students strongly agreed with the following six 
beliefs, which included items 7, 15, 19, 23, 26, and 31. 

5. Discussion 

The results of this study revealed an overview of the prevalent affirmative beliefs held by both low-and-high 
proficiency students. Most of the low-proficiency students reported that learning English vocabulary was 
essential. They also believed that if they were provided with the opportunity of regular English language practice, 
it would help them to do better in English. This can be explained by a salient feature of the Thai learning style. 
In Thailand, most students learn a foreign language by memorizing vocabulary and grammar rules in order to 
pass exams (Adam, 2011; Nguyen, 2005). As a result of this learning style, these students can be compared to 
the subjects of Peacock’s (2001) study; the population of trainee ESL teachers who also reported that language 
learning is primarily about vocabulary and grammar acquisition and mastery, a similar result to the findings of 
Vibolphon’s study (2004), which found that Thai pre-service EFL teachers reported that learning English 
grammar and vocabulary are the keys to success. The results of these studies are also in line with 
low-proficiency students. They believed that vocabulary knowledge would help them to master the English 
language, as well as pass English exams. In other words, one of the highest priority concerns among 
low-proficiency students was having a large enough vocabulary. 

In contrast, the high-proficiency students, who claimed sufficient knowledge of the vocabulary and grammar 
rules, and therefore did not have to worry as much about passing tests, reported that they practiced English 
regularly, and that they took every opportunity to speak English in a real-life communicative situation. Similarly 
to the results of Biyeam (1997), Thai students have a desire to improve their communicative skills. However, 
one of the problems faced by Thai students is a lack of opportunity to practice these skills in their daily lives 
(Adam, 2011; Nguyen, 2005; Noom-ura, 2013). 

It could be implied that the high-proficiency students are not in the process of obtaining vocabulary and grammar 
rules, but in the process of using the language in real-life situations. The findings were similar to those of 
Ariogul, Unal, and Onursal’s (2009) study of high-proficiency students, who were more motivated and confident 
about speaking the language than the low-proficiency group. In this study, the high-proficiency students reported 
that they preferred regular English speaking practice, which implied that they were ready and willing to speak 
English. 

Also, the results of the affirmative beliefs held by high-proficiency students were similar and related to the 
findings of theorists such as Howchatturat and Jaturapitakkul (2011), who found that the use of a variety of 
classroom management strategies were essential to helping students to master English. Langlois (as cited in 
Khunsamrong, 2010), claimed that Thai students cannot make practical use of the language they learned in the 
classroom to real-life situations. This may be due to the fact that their English teachers at school were too 
focused on vocabulary and grammar. Therefore, when they met foreigners, they were unable to communicate 
with them with confidence. Kayi (2006), asserted that the enhancement of communicative skills should be based 
on real-life situations, and that the speaking and practice activities provided to the students should prepare them 
for real-life communication with foreigners. 

Regarding the comparison of the prevalent affirmative or positive beliefs of both groups, the findings indicated 
similar beliefs, such as that anyone can speak English when they have the opportunity and the time to practice, 
that studying in a country where English is spoken as a native language would increase their ability to learn 
English, as well as the fact that English is necessary to access information worldwide, for example, on the 
internet. As previously mentioned, Thai students face a lack of opportunities to speak English both in the 
classroom, as well as outside of it. The consensus seems to be that studying in an English-speaking country 
seems to provide students with the most exposure to an English-speaking environment. Furthermore, in order 
to access modern knowledge and to reach a broad spectrum of resources, it is essential to be able to read books, 
magazines, textbooks, articles, academic articles in the form of written materials and websites in the original 
English. Apparently, knowledge of English facilitates the students with keeping up to date with modern 
information resources, such as the internet (Biyeam, 1997; Khunsamrong, 2010; Pollap, 2010; Somdee & 
Suppasetseree, 2013) 

Nevertheless, there are some different beliefs about English language among the two groups. There are a higher 
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percentage of low-proficiency students who believed that in order to learn English well, we should know at least 
one foreign language. On the other hand, a higher percentage of the high-proficiency students reported that they 
could understand English better compared to other foreign languages. The low-proficiency students also tended 
to believe that knowing or experiencing at least one foreign language could help them to learn English. Perhaps, 
this is because that these students have found their own methods or techniques for learning English. They also 
might have adopted their beliefs regarding learning strategies with their own foreign language learning 
experiences, which may help students to learn more easily and rapidly (Fujiwara, 2014; Howchatturat & 
Jaturapitakkul, 2011; Suwanarak, 2012). Moreover, these learning strategies could also facilitate the 
comprehension of low-proficiency students and help them to learn faster (Oxford, 1990). On the other hand, 
high-proficiency students tended to believe that they could understand English better compared to other foreign 
languages. 

6. Conclusion 

The results of the study revealed that low-proficiency students believed that vocabulary was an essential aspect 
of English language learning, while high-proficiency students reported that regular practice was the key to their 
success. These students also reported the belief that anybody could speak English if they had the opportunity to 
practice speaking. The most affirmative or positive beliefs reported by both low-and-high-proficiency students, 
were as follows: a) anybody can speak English if given the opportunity and the time to practice, b) that this 
practice must include correct usage, and c) that they want access to information resources which use English, 
such as the internet. The major differences between the beliefs regarding English language learning among low 
and high proficiency students are as follows: a) In order to learn English well, one must know at least one other 
foreign language, and b) that they understand English better than other foreign language. For these reasons, a 
teacher of low-proficiency students should prepare vocabulary activities to enhance and build vocabulary and 
word skills. However, a teacher of high-proficiency students should create English speaking practice activities to 
give students the opportunity to practice speaking English in a real-life situation. 

Even though the results of this study are limited to Thai EFL learners (N= 495) in foundation English courses, 
certain pedagogical implications have arisen, as follows: first, in an effort to understand the factors that influence 
foreign language learning, this study analyzed the data from self-reported questionnaires in order to identify the 
beliefs of students regarding language learning. The self-reported information can be beneficial for teachers to 
plan appropriate classroom activities that are related to their students expectations, and to prepare more effective 
classroom activities, as well as creating a more effective learning environment. Second, the findings would be a 
valuable resource to assist redesigning English language courses, especially general English courses at the 
tertiary level, as well as learners with different levels of language proficiency. For further studies, experimental 
research, such as designing tailor-made language courses for low-and-high-proficiency students may be needed, 
and conducted in order to prove the quantitative data found herein. The triangulation techniques such as 
interviews and observations should be applied to the research in order to confirm the possible results. 
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